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reshaping national aims and ideals have been but tardily recognized. 
But his example has been for many years passing permanently into the 
national subconsciousness to emerge in the concrete form of civic right- 
eousness. The story of his notable conflict with Senator Douglas has the 
ever recurrent interest attending a contest where vital moral issues are 
involved. The abiding interest of the nation in our long struggle for 
democracy gives Lincoln his place with Jefferson and Jackson as one of 
the very few greatest defenders of free government. This debate de- 
serves to become a classic as a characteristic piece of literature, typical 
of the middle west and distinctively American. In the present work 
great care has been exercised to produce a popular edition that com- 
presses the entire debate into a single volume but sacrifices nothing either 
in appearance or arrangement. In this form the debate is equally avail- 
able as an exercise book for public speaking or for general reference 
purposes. 

Founding of a nation. The story of the Pilgrim fathers, their voyage 
on the Mayflower, their early struggles, hardships, and dangers, 
and the beginnings of American democracy, as told in the journals 
of Francis Beaumont, cavalier. By Prank M. Gregg. In two 
volumes. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark company, 1915. 341; 346 
p. $7.50 net) 
The inquiring scholar who reads the somewhat lengthy title of this 
work, or whose eye falls on the bibliography at the close of the second 
volume, will perhaps proceed with serious interest to attempt to dis- 
cover the identity of the Francis Beaumont whose cavalier account of 
New Plymouth is the basis for these two handsome volumes. The 
"Foreword," however, and the advertisement on the paper wrappers in 
which the book is sold, will save him from this search, for he will learn 
that this is one of those works which weave a slender love story around 
a mass of historical facts. As no variety in size or color of type differ- 
entiates the fact from the fiction, the only guide to the uninitiated will 
be the author's warning: ""Wherever Beaumont speaks of himself and 
events which affect him alone, that part of the story is fiction ; but when- 
ever he associates himself with the acts of the colonists that part is in the 
main recorded history." A heroine, too, is invented for the story, in 
the person of Lora, a daughter of Elder "William Brewster. This lady, 
in a discourse of several pages, enlightens her cavalier lover, and inci- 
dentally the unsuspecting reader, as to the early history of the separa- 
tists. 

Of its kind this book is well done. The author claims chronological 
accuracy except with regard to the date of the first attempt to bring the 
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Mayflower into Plymouth harbor. The difficulties of the voyage and of 
the struggle for existence at Plymouth are well portrayed. Whether, 
as literature, the book does not suffer from the effort to stick close to 
history, must be left to the literary critics to judge. To the present 
reviewer, the book of Mr. Gregg seems to possess the merits and the 
defects of the historical cinemas, to which, in design and in accomplish- 
ment, it is closely allied. 

St. George L. Sioussat 

With Americans of past and present days. By J. J. Jusserand, ambas- 
sador of France to the United States. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's sons, 1916. 350 p. $1.50 net) 

Under the above title M. Jusserand presents the American public with 
a series of seven studies and addresses which are dedicated in graceful 
fashion to the thirteen original states. The reputation of the author as 
a scholar, a statesman, and a master of English style will ensure the 
volume careful attention, which will not be misplaced. Much new and 
interesting material has been here collected and interpreted by M. Jus- 
serand to whom the task has evidently been a labor of love. 

The first three sections, entitled "Rochambeau in America," "L 'En- 
fant and the federal city," and "Washington and the French," com- 
prise nearly four-fifths of the entire volume and are, as the author sug- 
gests, compilations of various speeches delivered at different times dur- 
ing the thirteen years of the ambassador's mission here. They deal with 
the history of the official French cooperation with the American forces 
during the concluding years of the revolution, with the attitude of 
Washington toward France and his personal friendships with the lead- 
ers and with some very interesting details connected with the estab- 
lishment of our national capital. The material is largely drawn from 
the store of Franco-American correspondence, published and unpub- 
lished, and from a number of works many of which are familiar only to 
historians of the period. M. Jusserand is explicit in his citations and 
one is much impressed with the fruitfulness of the field for further 
investigation. 

Americans generally do not feel that Rochambeau is as romantic a 
figure as the gallant Lafayette but in the first article we learn how ef- 
fective his force was in a military way to the final outcome because of 
the way it kept Clinton inactive in New York, preventing reinforce- 
ments to Cornwallis, and because of the encouragement it gave to the 
Americans and by the part it played at Yorktown. Stress is laid upon 
the operations of the French fleet under De Grasse, who is noted as ' ' the 
single one of the leaders to whom no memorial has been dedicated" (p. 



